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"PRECISELY  THE  MOST  TENDER  AND  POPULAR  SONGS": 
HENRY  D.  THOREAU ' S  MUSICAL  TASTE  by  Caroline  Moseley 

This  essay  surveys  Thoreau 's  musical  taste:   all 
that  is  known  of  the  actual  music  which  he  sang, 
played,  and  to  which  he  listened  with  pleasure. 
The  Thoreau  who  emerges  from  this  study  is  a  man 
whose  musical  taste  was  in  the  very  mainstream  of 
nineteenth  century  popu- 
lar culture.   There  is 
considerable  indication 
of  Thoreau 's  interest 
in  and  aptitude  for 
music  in  general.   One 
neighbor  said,  "Thoreau 
was  a  natural  musician. 
He  played  the  flute 
well  and  had  a  musical 
voice  for  singing." 
Another  neighbor  called 
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him  "a  master  of  the 

2 
flute.     Vocal,  flute, 

and  piano  music  were 

common  in  the  Thoreau 

household;  father  and 

brother  John  also 

played  the  flute,  and 

both  sisters,  Helen  and 

Sophia,  played  the 

piano.   The  Thoreaus 

were  apparently  like 

many  other  families  in 

this  respect:   the  Dial 

specified,  in  1842,  that 

"the  piano   and   flute  hav§ 

long  been  domesticated."0 

There  is  little  evidence  that  Thoreau  was  interes- 
ted in  traditional  folk  music.   Edward  Emerson,  in 
his  memoir,  says  that  Thoreau  loved  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads,  and  this  statement  has  sometimes  been 
assumed  to  mean  that  he  sang  them.   Thoreau  did 
copy  parts  of  some  Robin  Hood  ballads  into  his 
literary  notebook,  which  indicates  that  he  read  and 
liked  them,  but  certainly  not  that  he  sang  them.   A 
survey  of  major  folk  song  collections  indicates  that 
only  the  merest  handful  of  Robin  Hood  ballads  have 
ever  been  sung  in  New  England.   It  is  possible,  but 
unlikely,  that  Thoreau  would  have  known  melodies  for 
the  ballads.    In  any  event,  he  did  not  sing  them 
during  "A  Walk  to  Wachusett,"  which  found  him 
"mechanically  repeating. .. some  verse  of  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads. . .which  one  can  recommend  to  travel 
by."5 

Thoreau  noted  other  traditional  ballads  in  his 
notebook,  such  as  "Sir  Patrick  Spens"  and  "Little 
Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard."  He  shows  familiarity 
with  traditional  ballad  materials,  as  in  a  letter 
to  Sophia,  telling  her  to  hibernate  until  spring, 
"when  the  green  buds  they  are  a-swellin'."  One  of 
Thoreau' s  friends  does  mention  singing  "In  Good  Old 


Colony  Times,"  a  traditional  song,  with  Henry  and 
John  Thoreau.   Otherwise,  without  testimony  to 
Thoreau' s  singing,  we  must  assume  that  his  interest 
in  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  and  traditional  balladry 
in  general,  was  literary  rather  than  musical. 

Nor  is  there  much  evidence  of  an  interest  in  cul- 
tivated music.   The  music  heard  in  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts during  Thoreau 's  lifetime  was  not  classical 

music.   America  was, 
after  all,  in  her  cultu- 
ral infancy,  and  Concord 
was  a  provincial  town. 
Boston  had  its  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  the  Boston  Philhar1- 
monic  Society.   Boston- 
ians  could  enjoy  opera, 
oratorio,  ballet;  works 
by  Handel,  Hydn,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Verdi. 
Thoreau  might  have  heard 
much  music  in  Boston, 
might  even  have  sought 
it  out,  but  not  in  Con- 
cord.  He  speaks  of 
opera  and  oratorio,  he 
mentions  Beethoven;  it 
is  obvious  that  he  was 
aware  of  this  kind  of 
music,  but  unlikely  that 
his  familiarity  was  at 
first  hand.   The  Journal 
contains  two  specific 
mentions  of  attendance  at 
performances  of  what  might 
be  classical  music:   Thoreau  attended  "a  concert  of 
instrumental  music"  in  Concord,  featuring  horn, 
violoncello,  and  clarionet,  which  impressed  him 
favorably;  and  an  opera  in  New  York,  about  which  he 
said  nothing  at  all. 

Obviously,  Thoreau  could  not  like  something  he 
had  never  heard,  nor  could  he  sing  or  play  it. 
Thoreau' s  fondness  for  popular  music  does  not  imply 
a  rejection  of  classical  music.   He  chose  his 
favorites  from  such  music  as  was  available  to  him; 
and  this  music  would  have  been  the  genteel  songs  of 
the  nineteenth  century  parlor  musician.   An  excel- 
lent example  is  "Tom  Bowling." 

"Tom  Bowling"  is  a  sentimental  song  about  an 
idealized  sailor,  written  by  the  very  successful 
composer  and  performer,  Charles  Dibdin.   It  appear- 
ed in  virtually  every  nineteenth  century  sonqster, 
it  was  a  standard  on  concert  programs,  and  it  can 
still  be  found  in  anthologies  of  popular  song.   The 
first  verse  indicates  its  character: 

Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 

The  darling  of  our  crew; 
No  more  he'll  hear  the  tempest  howling, 
For  death  has  broach 'd  him  to. 
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His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft, 
Faithful,  below,  he  did  his  duty; 

But  now  he's  gone  aloft. 

All  Thoreau's  friends  and  biographers  associate 
this  song  with  him.   Concord  schoolmaster  F.  B.  San- 
born called  it  "his  unique  song  of  'Tom  Bowline,' 
which  none  who  heard  would  ever  forget."    Thoreau 
himself  wrote  of  a  spring  shower  in  the  woods,  dur- 
ing which  he  took  shelter  under  Lee's  Cliff:   "I 
sang  'Tom  Bowling'  there  in  the  midst  of  the  rain, 
and  the  dampness  seemed  to  be  favorable  to  my 
voice. " 

Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau's  best  friend,  tells  us 
that  in  addition  to  "Tom  Bowling,"  "His  favorite 
songs  were  Mrs.  Hemans ' s  'Pilgrim  Fathers,1  Moore's 
'Evening  Bells'  and  'Canadian  Boat  Song,'  and  Wolfe's 
'Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,'  -  precisely  the  most 
tender  and  popular  songs."    The  songs  Channing 
mentions  here  were,  indeed,  extremely  well  known, 
and  some  are  still  familiar.   The  verse  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  Eng- 
land" was  a  standard  recitation  piece  through  the 
century.   "The  Pilgrim  Fathers"  begins:   "The  brea- 
king waves  dasn'd  high/On  a  stern  and  rock-bound 
coast."   "Those  Evening  Bells"  celebrates  "youth 
and  home"  and  "Those  joyous  hours  past  away."   "The 
Canadian  Boat  Song"  still  appears  in  anthologies; 
its  well-known  refrain  is:   "Row,  brothers,  row,  the 
stream  runs  fast/The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  day- 
light's past."   "The  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  be- 
gins:  "Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
as  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried." 

Channing  mentions  also  that  "Not  unfreouently 
[sic]  he  sang  that  brave  catch  of  Izaak  Waltons',  - 
'In  the  morning  when  we  rise, 
Take  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes,'  -" 
This  is  a  misquotation  from  a  poem  by  John  Chalkhill, 
the  title  of  which  is  "Oh,  the  Brave  Fisher's  Life," 
which  is  included  in  Walton's  The  Compleat   Angler 
It  may  well  have  been  sung  as  a  catch  in  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century.   If  Thoreau  was  famil- 
iar with  such  an  arrangement,  and  sang  it,  it  would 
have  been  a  departure  from  his  usual  musical  fare. 

The  only  music  known  to  have  belonged  to  Henry 
Thoreau  himself  is  two  booklets  of  anti-slavery 
songs  which  were  in  his  personal  library.   The 
Liberty  and  Anti-Slavery  Song  Book  and  the  Liberty 
Song  Book  are  typical  of  their  genre.   They  are 
pocket-sized  songsters,  containing  words  and  music. 
The  melodies  are  familiar  ones  ("America,"  "0  No, 
We  Never  Mention  Her,"  "Missionary  Hymn"),  to  which 
abolitionist  words  have  been  set.   An  example  is 
"Song  of  Abolitionist,"  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
sung  to  the  tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne:" 
I  am  an  abolitionist, 
I  glory  in  the  name; 

Though  now  by  slavery's  minions  hissed, 
And  covered  o'er  with  shame. 

Thoreau  expressed  his  own  abolitionist  sentiments 
vehemently  in  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  and  "  A 
Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown."   Abolitionism,  in  the 
forties  and  fifties  was  certainly  not  a  popular 
cause;  even  in  Concord  it  was  distinctly  avant  garde. 
Abolitionist  songs,  therefore,  were  not  part  of  the 
mainstream  musical  culture,  although  they  may  have 
been  sung  in  the  Thoreau  household.   Mrs.  Thoreau 
and  Helen  and  Sophia  were  members  of  the  Concord 
Women's  Anti-Slavery  Society.   Henry  never  joined 
any  such  organization,  nor  did  he  attend  meetings 
where  abolitionist  songs  might  be  sung.   There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  Henry  Thoreau  ever 
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actually  sang  the  songs  in  those  little  books.   If 
he  did,  the  melodies,  at  least,  were  such  as  were 
commonly  known. 

There  is  one  other  volume  of  music  we  may  asso- 
ciate with  Henry  Thoreau.   Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  de- 
scribes Thoreau  going  for  a  walk  in  the  woods, 
equipped  with  jack-knife,  twine,  and  spy-glass: 
"Under  his  arm  he  carried  an  old  music-book  to 
press  plants." 

Thoreau  was  fond  of  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal 
music.   Unfortunately,  it  is  not  known  what  sort  of 
music  he  played  on  his  own  flute.   In  all  the  manv 
references  to  his  playing  the  instrument,  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  genre  of  music,  or  of  any  specific 
air  which  he  played.   Perhaps  he  improvised  his  own 
melodies. 

Certain  piano  music  inspired  him  not  only  to  sing, 
but  also  to  dance.   F.  B.  Sanborn  says  that  Thoreau 
"was  sometimes  given  to  music  and  song,  and  now  and 
then,  in  moments  of  great  hilarity,  would  dance  gay- 
ly."   Thoreau's  friend,  Daniel  Ricketson,  affirms 
that  on  one  occasion  "Thoreau  became  very  hilarious, 
sang  'Tom  Bowline, '  and  finally  entered  upon  an  im- 
provised dance."   The  piano  music  which  inspired 
Thoreau  to  dance  so  wildly  that,  as  he  told  Sophia, 
he  "did  not  scruple  to  tread  on  Mr.  Alcott's  toes," 
was  "The  Campbells  Are  Coming"  or  "Highland  Laddie." 
Both  were,  and  remain,  very  well-known  songs. 

Other  piano  music  moved  Thoreau  deeply,  although 
in  a  different  way:   "When  my  senses  are  awake,  I 
hear  a  'Battle  of  Prague'  played  in  these  fields. 
When  sitting  in  my  chair  I  hear  'Hero's  Quick-step' 
played  on  the  piano  -  I  am  convinced  that  music  was 
invented  for  a  stirring  bravery  -  and  not  for  an 
armchair  stateliness. "    "The  Battle  of  Prague"  is 
an  onomatopoeic  piece,  notorious  for  its  musical 
excesses,  which  was  commonly  played  by  amateur 
pianists  and  satirized  by  nineteenth  century  wri- 
ters.  The  "Hero's  Quick  Step,"  more  recently  pub- 
lished than  "The  Battle  of  Prague"  and  perhaps  more 
of  a  novelty  to  Thoreau,  is  a  cheerful  composition 
which  does  not  sound  military,  but  which  is  dedica- 
ted to  the  N.  Y.  Light  Guard  and  Boston  Light  Infan- 
try. 

There  is  one  further  source  of  information  about 
Henry  Thoreau's  musical  taste,  or,  at  any  rate, 
about  his  musical  background.   The  Concord  Free 
Public  Library  (Mass.)  has  in  its  archive  a  collec- 
tion of  sheet  music  which  belonged  to  the  Thoreaus, 
and  which  was  given  to  the  library  by  Sophia  Thoreau. 
Judging  by  known  publication  dates,  most  of  this 
music  was  present  in  the  Thoreau  household  in  Con- 
cord, and  was  played  and  sung  during  Henry  Thoreau's 
lifetime. 

The  most  striking   aspect  of  this  collection  of 
music  is  its  popular  character.   It  cont.'.ins  selec- 
tions such  as  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye,"  "Ben  Bolt," 
and  "The  Blue  Juniata,"  which  are  still  familiar. 
It  contains  others  whose  popularity  has  now  faded, 
but  which  were  included  in  almost  every  nineteenth 
century  songster:   "The  Brave  Old  Oak,"  "The  Yellow 
Hair'd  Laddie,"  and  "Jessie  the  Flow'r  o'  Dumblane." 
It  contains  current  hits  of  the  day:   a  song  popu- 
larized by  Jenny  Lind  during  her  tour  here  in  1850; 
a  song  by  America's  most  successful  songwriter, 
Stephen  Foster,  song  sung  by  the  popular  Hutchinson 
Family  Singers.   Typical  of  many  of  the  songs  in 
this  collection  is  "As  the  Robin  When  Once  Fondly 
Cherished:" 

As  the  robin  when  once  fondly  cherished 
Will  oft  to  its  shelter  return, 
Though  the  one  who  caressed  it  hath  perish' d 
And  sleeps  in  the  mouldering  urn, 


So  I  love  to  reseek  the  sweet  hours 
Of  childhood's  soft  silken-like  sway, 
When  happiness  strew' d  with  its  flowers 
The  steep  of  Life's  wearisome  way... 
The  picture  that  emerges  from  a  perusal  of  such 
music  is  that  of  an  ordinary  middle-class  family;  a 
family  not  very  different,  musically  at  least,  from 
Mark  Twain's  Grangerfords. 

Imagine  the  Thoreau  family  of  an  evening.   A  Con- 
cord neighbor  reminisced: 

No  one  could  more  heartily  enjoy  his 
family  life  than  Henry.   He  invariably 
came  down  from  his  study  for  a  while 
in  the  evening  for  conversation;  the 
sound  of  the  piano  was  sure  to  draw 
him. 

Tears  dim  my  eyes  as  those  scenes 
arise  before  me;  Sophia  playing  the 
old-time  music,  notably  Scotch  melo- 
dies, which  so  well  suited  her  flexi- 
ble voice,  and  those  quaint  ballads 
of  a  past  generation,  whose  airs 
were  often  so  plaintive  and  with  so 
much  of  heartbreak  in  the  words. 
All  the  family  had  rich,  sweet 
voices.   If  the  song  was  a  favorite, 
the  father  would  join  in,  and  thril- 
ling was  their  singing  of  that  gem, 
"Tom  Bowline."   I  hear  now  the  re- 
frain : 

"His  soul  has  gone  aloft." 
Often  Henry  would  suddenly  cease 
singing  and  catch  up  his  flute,  and, 
musical  as  was  his  voice,  yet  it 
was  a  delight  never  to  be  forgotten 
to  listen  to  the  silvery  tones  that 
breathed  from  the  instrument.1 
Occasionally,  Thoreau  heard  a  formal  concert.   On 
February  3,  1841,  the  Rainers ,  a  singing  family 
from  Switzerland,  performed  in  Concord  as  part  of 
their  American  tour.   The  Dial  testified,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  to  their  popularity. 

It  is  very  evident,  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  simplest  music  is 
that  which  is  the  most  kindly  listen- 
ed to;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well 
their  freedom  from  pretension,  the 
Rainers  have  become  favorites  with 
the  public.20 
The  Rainers  performed  sentimental  ballads,  humorous 
songs,  and  laments  for  their  native  Tyrol.   Several 
of  the  Rainers '  songs  are  included  in  the  Thoreau 
family's  sheet  music.   Thoreau  apparently  enjoyed 
the  concert;  he  wrote  in  his  journal  of  the  beauty 
of  the  human  voice,  especially  several  voices  sing- 
ing together.   He  called  the  Rainers  "the  flower  of 
the  Tyrol,"    his  judgment  thereby   according  with 
that  of  his  townsmen.   At  this  concert,  Thoreau 
definitely  did  "keep  pace  with  his  companions,"  and 
heard  the  same  "drummer"  as  did  the  Concord  bour- 
geoisie. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  catalogue  the  music  enjoyed 
by  Henry  Thoreau;  we  want  to  know  why  he  enjoyed  it. 
Perry  Miller  says  that  Thoreau 's  view  of  music  is 
"pathetic  in  its  revelation  of  music  illiteracy,"22 
thereby  dismissing  as  trivial  much  possible  infor- 
mation about  Thoreau.   It  is  a  mistake  to  consider 
irrelevant  or  extraneous  any  of  the  ways  in  which 
human  beings  express  themselves.   Robert  Frost  has 
said  that  poetry  provides  us  with  "a  momentary  stay 
against  confusion"    -  an  artististic  organization  of 
otherwise  inchoate  experience.   Cultivated,  folk, 
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and  popular  arts  may  all  serve  this  function.   Popu- 
lar song,  with  its  sentimental  excesses,  its  empha- 
sis on  the  domestic  circle,  its  constant  looking 
backward  to  former  and -happier  times,  provided  a 
sense  of  stability  in  the  unstable  society  of  ante- 
bellum America;  it  could  function  thus  for  groups 
and  for  individuals.   The  individual  in  question 
here,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  was  a  person  whose  life 
spanned  a  particularly  chaotic  period  in  American 
history,  and  whose  personal  life  was,  like  all  our 
lives,  subject  to  special  stresses.   Popular  music 
may  have  helped  him  accommodate  to  the  life  he  had 
to  live. 

"Tom  Bowling,"  for  example,  Thoreau ' s  favorite 
song,  concerns  an  ideal  social  male,  quite  unlike 
Thoreau  himself.   Tom  is  popular,  handsome,  cheer- 
ful.  He  represents   an  ideal  of  masculine  behavior 
which  Henry  Thoreau  could  not  emulate  -  an  ideal 
which  was,  however,  personnified  by  his  beloved 
elder  brother,  John.   John  Thoreau  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, a  thoroughly  sociable  and  likeable  young 
man.   As  unlike  as  were  the  extraverted  John  and 
the  introverted  Henry,  they  were  extremely  close  and 
loving  companions.   When  the  twenty-seven  year  old 
John  died  of  tetanus  in  Henry's  arms,  Henry's  per- 
sonality completely  disintegrated,  and  he  became 
even  more  reserved  than  he  had  previously  been. 
Singing  "Tom  Bowling"  could  have  permitted  Thoreau 
much  emotional  release.   He  could  speak  of  John,  or 
a  person  like  him;  he  could  achieve  a  sense  of  re- 
union with  his  brother.   He  could  be,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  song,  an  ideal  Tom  Bowling  himself;  in- 
stead of  a  shy  and  defensive  recluse,  he  could 
imagine  himself  "the  darling  of  our  crew. " 

An  examination  of  any  one  of  Thoreau 's  favorite 
musical  selections  would  show  why  he  took  particular 
pleasure  in  singing  or  hearing  it.   "The  Canadaian 
Boat  Song"  ("Row,  brothers,  row..."),  for  example, 
must  surely  have  reminded  him  of  the  river  excursion 
with  his  own  brother  which  he  memorialized  in  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.   Must  not  the 
song's  fast-running  stream,  threatening  rapids,  and 
fading  daylight,  have  made  him  think  of  John's  un- 
timely death?  As  Joseph  A.  Mussulman  says:   "popu- 
lar songs  -  the  tunes  and  lyrics  together  -  can 
serve  as  personal  memorabilia.   They  can  invoke  our 
own  past,  provinq  a  kind  of  private,  informal  musi- 
cal tradition  in  our  individual  lives." 

However  each  individual  musical  selection  may  have 
functioned  in  Thoreau ' s  life,  an  enjoyment  of  popu- 
lar music  in  general  certainly  permitted  him  the 
kind  of  shared  experience  otherwise  denied  him  by 
his  reclusive  personality.   When  Thoreau  attended 
the  Rainers'  concert,  for  example,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  sharing  and  enjoying  what  was 
essentially  a  popular  experience.   His  fondness  for 
popular  music  may  have  permitted  him  a  sense  of 
group  identity  which  he  otherwise  lacked,  some  kind 
of  meeting  ground  with  the  common  man.   Thoreau  said 
that,  in  music,  "There  is  no  thou  nor  I;"    the 
omnipresent  barriers  between  him  and  his  fellows 
were  down. 

Alan  Lomax  writes  that  "from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  social  function,  the  primary  effect  of  music  is 
to  give  the  listener  a  feeling  of  security,  for  it 
symbolizes  all  f_hisj  personality-shaping  experiences 
...As  soon  as  the  familiar  sound  pattern  is  estab- 
lished...his  heart  is  opened."   Concerning  the  aes- 
thetic properties  of  the  music,  Lomax  says  "the 
quantity  or  excellence  of  all  this  does  not  affect 
his  basic  response  so  long  as  it  conforms  to  the 
musical  style  that  formed  him." 

The  listener  here  might  be  Henry  mhoreau,  and  the 
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music  might  be  the  sentimental  popular  songs  heard 
in  the  parlors  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.   This  kind 
of  music  went  far  toward  granting  Henry  Thoreau  his 
"momentary  stay  against  confusion."   Whatever  liter- 
ary critics  might  wish  Henry  Thoreau' s  musical  in- 
spiration to  have  been,  it  was,  in  fact  "Tom  Bow- 
ling;" it  was  "As  the  Robin  When  Once  Fondly  Cherish- 
ed;" it  was  the  retrospective  melancholy  of  "Those 
Evening  Bells;"  it  was  the  imitation  Tyrolean  fan- 
tasies of  the  Rainers;  it  was  the  romanticized  hero- 
ism of  "The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  and  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Prague;"  it  was,  in  every  sense,  "Auld  Lang 
Syne."   When  Thoreau  asks  in  The  Service,  "What  Music 
Shall  We  Have?"  let  us  remember  the  music  he  did,  in 
fact,  have. 

The  intensity  of  Henry  Thoreau' s  emotional  attach- 
ment to  the  music  he  sang  and  shared  with  his  be- 
loved family  and  with  his  contemporaries,  the  depth 
of  his  involvement  in  this  music,  are  best  expressed 
in  his  own  words: 

Each  more  melodious  note  I  hear 
Brings  this  reproach  to  me , 

That  I  alone  afford  the  ear, 
Who  would  the  music  be. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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THE  CELESTIAL  CITY  IN  "CHESUNCOOK"  by  Marie  L. 
D' Avanzo 

In  "Chesuncook,"  his  second  excursion  into  the 
Maine  Woods,  Thoreau  describes  a  dream  vision  of  a 
heavenly  city  whose  architecture  strangely  fuses 
with  the  forms  of  the  tree-tops.   It  is  an  odd  and 
unexpected  description,  seemingly  out  of  character 
with  Thoreau 's  wilderness  experience.   What  has 
this  vision  to  do  with  the  narrative?   If  the  dream 
is  seen  as  the  consequence  of  the  central  experience 
of  the  day,  the  slaying  of  the  moose,  then  I  think 
that  we  may  be  able  not  only  to  justify  the  vision 
artistically  in  the  narrative  but  also  to  discern 
the  psychological  state  of  the  dreamer  on  this  tra- 
gic day  of  slaughter.   I  quote  the  passage  in  full: 
Being  in  this  dreamy  state,  which  the  moon- 
light enhanced,  I  did  not  clearly  discern 
the  shore,  but  seemed,  most  of  the  time,  to 
be  floating  through  ornamental  grounds,  for 
I  associated  the  fir  tops  with  such  scenes- 
-very  high  up  some  Broadway,  and  beneath  or 
between  their  tops  I  thought  I  saw  an  end- 


less  succession  of  porticos  and  columns, 
cornices  and  facades ,  verandas  and  chur- 
ches.  I  did  not  merely  fancy  this,  but 
in  my  drowsy  state  such  was  the  illu- 
sion.  I  fairly  lost  myself  in  sleep 
several  times,  still  dreaming  of  that 
architecture  and  the  nobility  that 
dwelt  behind  and  might  issue  from  it; 
but  all  at  once  I  would  be  aroused  and 
brought  back  to  a  sense  of  my  actual 
position  by  the  sound  of  Joe's  birch 
horn  in  the  midst  of  all  this  silence 
calling  the  moose — ugh,  ugh,oo-oo-oo- 
oo-oo-oo,  and  I  prepared  to  hear  a 
furious  moose  come  rushing  and  crash- 
ing through  the  forest,  and  see  him 
burst  out  on  to  the  little  strip  of 
meadow  by  our  side. 

But,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  I 
had  had  enough  of  moose-hunting.   I 
had  not  come  to  the  woods  for  this 
purpose,  nor  had  I  foreseen  it,  though 
I  had  been  willing  to  learn  how  the 
Indian  manoeuvred;  but  one  moose 
killed  was  as  good,  if  not  as  bad,  as 
a  dozen.   The  afternoon's  tragedy,  and 
my  share  in  it,  as  it  affected  the  in- 
nocence, destroyed  the  pleasure  of  my 
adventure. 
The  dream  visiion  of  "that  architecture  and  the 
nobility  that  dwelt  behind  .  .  .  it,"  alludes  to 
the  celestial  city,  heaven,  and  ideal  realm  of 
spiritual  power  that  is  Thoreau's  daily  aspiration. 
From  it  radiates  the  beauty  and  higher  law  for 
which  he  quests  in  this  wilderness  excursion  and 
comes  to  understand  near  its  end.   The  heaven  to 
which  men  aspire  has  traditionally  been  described 
as  a  celestial  city,  a  mansion  of  many  apartments, 
an  architecturally  glorious  New  Jerusalem.   The 
perfection  of  spirit  to  which  Thoreau  aspires  is 
embodied  in  the  mansion  and  architecture  of  heaven. 
Of  angelic  hosts  he  asserts  in  Walden;   "What  dis- 
tant and  different  beings  in  the  various  mansions 
of  the  universe  are  contemplating  the  same  /star] 
at  the  same  moment!"   Elsewhere  he  says  that  "we 
now  no  longer  camp  as  for  a  night  but  have  settled 
down  on  earth  and  forgotten  heaven  .  .  .  and  that 
higher  state." 

The  celestial  city  of  splendid  architecture  is 
Biblical.   In  Matthew,  Jesus  asserts:   "Ye  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me.   In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions.  ...   I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you  (14.1-2).   St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  spiritual 
foundation  of  faith,  a  virtue  upon  which  Thoreau 
would  build  his  life  and  view  the  world.   If  Abra- 
ham "looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God;"  and  if  God  "hath 
prepared  for  [the  faithful}  a  city"  (Heb  11.10,16), 
Thoreau  would  look  to  that  celestial  city  harboring 
strength  and  glory.   Thoreau's  abiding  purpose  in 
life  is  spiritual  self-perfection,  the  achievement 
of  innocence,  faith,  purity,  magnanimity,  and  wis- 
dom; these  are  virtues  which  make  up  the  Kingdom 
of  God.   The  upward  dream-vision  of  the  celestial 
city  which  Thoreau  experiences  in  the  Maine  Woods 
is  disturbed,  and  dissolves  because  of  his  guilt 
over  the  slaughter  of  the  moose  the  day  before. 
Heaven  fades  as  the  sound  of  Joe's  moose  horn  in- 
trudes and  "all  at  once  I  would  be  aroused  and 
brought  back  to  a  sense  of  my  actual  position." 
That  actual  position  is  earth;  his  ideal  position 
is  heaven,  its  architecture,  and  "the  nobility  that 
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dwelt  behind  and  might  issue  from  it."   This  con- 
trast between  the  ideal  and  actual,  the  heavenly 
and  earthly,  tranquility  and  distress,  serenity  and 
guilt,  innocence  and  experience,  nobility  and  igno- 
bility  seems  fairly  dramatized  in  Thoreau's  dream 
vision.   It  is  cognate  to  the  song  of  Keats 's 
nightingale,  an  ideal  vision  that  irortality  causes 
to  fade.   In  "Chesuncook,"  however,  it  is  Joe's 
horn  that  tolls  Thoreau  back  from  the  celestial 
city  to  his  sole  self. 

Waking  up  to  Joe's  ugh,  ugh,  oo-oo-oo-oo-oo-oo- 
oo  sets  the  stage  for  Thoreau's  distinction  between 
man's  higher  and  lower  uses  of  the  wild.   Lumberman 
and  hunter  stand  in  contrast  to  artist  and  poet. 
The  higher  purpose  of  nature  is  to  yield  "employ- 
ments perfectly  sweet  and  innocent  and  ennoblinq" 
(p.  120) .   The  poet  and  artist  stand  higher,  closer 
to  the  "nobility"  that  dwells  within  the  celestial 
city.   Preservation  rather  than  destruction  con- 
forms to  the  higher  law. 

Thoreau's  dream  symbolizes  man's  upward  aspira- 
tions,  "orever  towering  above  him,  heaven  reminds 
man  of  his  transcendence.   But  the  murder  of  one 
of  "God's  own  horses,"  whose  carcass  is  left  "to 
smell  to  heaven"  (p.  119)  ,  is  a  sacrilege.   The 
implication  is  that  without  natural  piety  man  sins, 
and  heaven  will  know  him  for  his  transgressions. 
"Nature  looked  sternly  upon  me  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  moose,"  Thoreau  confesses  (pp.  120- 
121) .   The  dream  vision  introduces  us  to  the  ser- 
ious theme  of  natural  piety,  the  preservation  of 
nature,  and  the  reverence  for  its  higher  laws,  a 
reverence  that  constitutes  man's  nobility.   If 
Thoreau  went  to  the  Maine  Woods  "as  reporter  or 
Chaplain  to  the  hunters"  (p.  99) ,  his  narrative 
traces  his  growing  reverence  for  the  holiness  of 
nature,  which  is,  in  effect,  his  church.   He  also 
discerns  the  profanity  of  the  hunter.   His  adven- 
ture is  a  sobering  and  chastening  experience  in 
which,  as  participant  and  observer,  he  feels  pity, 
fear,  and  purgation  of  those  emotions  by  repudia- 
ting the  rape  of  nature.   No  wonder  the  afternoon 
experience  is  a  "tragedy";  his  share  in  it  "affec- 
ted the  innocence,  destroyed  the  pleasure  of  Qiisl 
adventure"  (p.  119) .   That  pleasure  is  dependent  on 
a  reverence  for  life. 

It  is  the  living  spirit  of  the  tree,  not 
its  spirit  of  turpentine,  with  which  I 
sympathize,  and  which  heals  my  cuts.   It 
is  as  immortal  as  I  am,  and  perchance 
will  go  to  as  high  a  heaven,  there  to 
tower  above  me  still.   (p.  122) 
As  in  the  dream  vision  that  begins  this  discus- 
sion of  the  higher  law  of  the  celestial  city,  Thor- 
eau's eyes  are  yet  directed  heavenward.   The  vision 
of  heaven's  city  is  deftly  tied  to  nature,  rising 
out  of  the  tops  of  the  trees.   No  wonder  he  felt 
outraged  by  Lowell's  deletion  of  the  last  sentence 
of  the  passage.   In  effect,  it  cut  off  a  final  and 
most  powerful  summary  of  a  dominant  theme  of  "Ches- 
uncook":  how  the  noblest  of  men,  the  poet,  attains 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  through  his  right  regard  for 
nature  here  on  earth  and  in  "perchance"  the  here- 
after.  The  glory  and  goodness  of  the  Kingdom  radia- 
tes from  the  celestial  city;  Thoreau,  after  the 
prophecy  of  Joel,  is  one  of  the  young  men  who  dream 
dreams,  have  visions,  and  are  shown  wonders  in 
heaven,   that  he  might  one  day  reach  the  celestial 
city. 
Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 
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Each  square  above  contains  one  part  of  a  complete  picture  of  a  famous  New 
Englander.  Using  a  pencil  or  pen,  you  air  to  copy  exactly  what  you  sec  into 
this  diagram  below.  Use  the  lette) -number  combinations  as  a  guide,  and  draw 
exactly  what  w  in  each  box  above  into  the  correspondingly  numbered  box 
below.  Start  with  A-2,  drawing  in  the  box  where  Row  A  and  Column  2  inter- 
sect. Then,  draw  in  A  J,  A-4,  etc.,  and  continue  right  through  to  the  end.  The 
result  will  be  a  finished  picture,  as  skillfully  draxun  as  if  by  an  artist.  The 
artist's  picture  is  shown  on  page 
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EDWIN  WAY  TEALE   1899-19  80 
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It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  personal  loss  and 
sorrow  that  I  report  the  death  of  Edwin  Way  Teale 
on  October  18,  1980,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
Edwin  had  been  a  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society 


nearly  from  the  beginning,  having  joined  the  New 
York  City  group  in  the  early  1940s.   He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  society  in  1958  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  from  then  to  the  time  of  his 
death.   He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  annual 
meetings  and  a  frequent  visitor  in  Concord. 

Best  known  for  his  four  books  on  the  American  sea- 
sons, for  which  he  won  the  Pulitizer  Prize  in  1965, 
he  wrote  or  edited  many  other  volumes,  all  of  them 
related  to  his  deep  love  for  Nature.   His  interest 
in  Thoreau  derived  from  taking  a  copy  of  Walden 
along  on  a  boyhood  trip  in  a  rowboat  down  the  Ohio 
River.   In  1946  he  annotated  an  edition  of  Walden 
illustrated  with  his  own  photographs  and  in  1962  he 
edited  a  memorable  collection  of  quotations  from 
Thoreau  entitled  The  Thoughts  of  Thoreau.   Scatter- 
ed through  his  other  books  were  many  other  essays 
and  commentaries  on  Thoreau. 

Hundreds  of  our  members  looked  forward  each  year 
to  seeing  Edwin  at  the  annual  meetings  and  the  few 
years  he  was  unable  to  attend  were  marked  with  my- 
riad inquiries  as  to  where  and  how  he  was.   Although 
naturally  quiet  and  retiring,  he  was  nonetheless  al- 
ways willing  to  share  a  word  with  any  friend  of 
Thoreau  or  of  nature,  to  answer  a  question  or  to 
autograph  a  book.   We  shall  all  miss  him.   The  an- 
nual meetings  will  never  be  quite  the  same  without 
him.   But  we  are  all  grateful  that  we  were  able  to 
know  him  for  so  many  years. 
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THE  1981  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  be  held  in  Concord  on 
Saturday,  July  11.   Speaker-of-the-Day  will  be 
William  Condry,  author  of  THOREAU  (London,  1954). 
Anne  McGrath  will  deliver  her  presidential  address 
on  "Growing  Up  in  Thoreau 's  Concord."   Mrs.  McGrath 
announces  the  revival  of  the  Save  Walden  Committee, 
authorized  at  the  1980  annual  meeting,  with  Mary 
Gail  Fenn,  Walter  Brain,  and  Eugene  Walker  (chair- 
man) ,  all  of  Concord.   The  Save  Walden  Committee  is 
a  "watchdog  committee"  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  reservation,  to  report  to  the 
society  as  a  whole,  and  to  act  on  the  society's  be- 
half between  annual  meetings. 


End  of  scale  on  side  of 
cone. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY  WH 

Alsen,  Eberhard.   "'Light-winged  Smoke':  Thoreau's 
Apology  for  His  Poetry."   ESQ,  26  (1980),  197-201. 

Bedell,,  Madelon.   THE  ALCOTTS.   New  York:  Clarkson 
Potter,  1980.   416pp.   This  biography  of  the  whole 
Alcott  family  from  Bronson  on  down  to  Amy  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  biographies  of  the  period 
that  I  have  come  across  in  years.   Mrs.  Bedell 
has  a  real  ability  in  picking  memorable  scenes  and 
citing  memorable  Quotations.   And  she  is  particu- 
larly good  in  filling  in  the  background  of  the 
period.   But  I  am  puzzled  why  there  is  not  more  of 
Thoreau  in  the  book.   He  is  there,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  I  would  expect  him  to  be.   This,  by 
the  way,  is  the  first  volume,  covering  up  to  ap- 
proximately the  time  of  the  Civil  War.   A  second 
volume  will  appear  later. 

Brooks,  Jane.   "Henry  David  Thoreau  on  Rhododendrons. 
ROSEBAY  (American  Rhododendron  Soc),  8  (Spring, 
1979) ,  2. 
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Brooks,  Paul.   SPEAKING  FOR  NATURE:  HOW  LITERARY 
NATURALISTS  FROM  HENRY  THOREAU  TO  RACHEL  CARSON 
HAVE  SHAPED  AMERICA.   Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1980.   304pp.   This  is  an  immensely  readable 
volume  for  anyone  who  enjoys  nature  writing  or  is 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  conservation- 
ecology  movement  in  this  country.   It  discusses 
virtually  every  important  American  nature  writer 
since  the  Civil  War  and  shows  the  impact  each  has 
had  on  public  opinion  and  legislation  aimed  at 
saving  our  natural  heritage.   Thoreau  permeates 
the  entire  hook  since  he  had  such  great  influence 
on  the  nature  writers  themselves.   A  thoroughly 
delightful  book. 

COUNTRY  LIVING.   "Thoreau 's  Cabin  Can  Be  Yours."   3 
(Dec.  1980) ,  90f f .   How  to  build  a  replica  in  your 
backyard. 

Delano,  Georgia.   BRONSON  ALCOTT  AND  HENRY  DAVID 
THOREAU:  19TH  CENTURY  PIONEERS  IN  OPEN  EDUCATION. 
New  York:  City  College  School  of  Education,  1978. 
20pp.   $1.00. 

Doudna,  Martin  K.   "Echoes  of  Milton,  Donne,  and  ear- 
ly le  in  'Civil  Disobedience'."   THOREAU  JOUR.  Q. 
(TJQ) ,  12  (July,  1980),  5-7. 

.   "Thoreau 's  Stiff  Neck:  An  Overlooked  Bibli- 
cal Allusion  in  WALDEN , "   CONCORD  SAUNTERER  (CS)., 
15  (Summer,  1980),  20. 

Eggert,  Jim.   "Henry  Thoreau  as  Economic  Prophet." 
NORTH  COUNTRY  ANVIL,  33  (Nov.  1980),  21-22. 

Harding,  Walter.   "Seven  Britons  and  Thoreau."   FOLIO 
(London,  England) ,  Winter,  1980.   pp.  22-27. 

Harding,  Walter  and  Michael  Meyer.   THE  NEW  THOREAU 
HANDBOOK.   Review.   CS ,  Summer,  1980. 

Hirsh,  John  C.   "Thoreau 's  WALDEN."  EXPLICATOR,  39 
(1980),  15.   On  Thoreau's  use  of  "Ranz  des  Vaches." 

Holtz,,  William.   "Homage  to  Joseph  Wood  Krutch." 
AMERICAN  SCHOLAR,  43  (1974) ,  267-279.   Much  on 
Krutch 's  interest  in  Thoreau. 

Irwin,  John  T.   "Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Whitman"  in 
AMERICAN  HIEROGLYPHICS.   New  Haven:  Yale,  1980. 
Irwin's  book  discusses  the  amazingly  widespread 
influence  that  Champollin's  decipherment  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  had  on  mid-19th  century  American 
literature.   So  far  as  the  Thoreau  section  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  primarily  an  extended  footnote  on 
Thoreau's  one  reference  to  Champollin  in  the 
"Spring"  chapter  of  WALDEN  with  Thoreau's  discus- 
sion of  the  mud  foliage  in  the  Deep  Cut. 

Jahanpour,  Farhang.   "Oriental  Influences  in  American 
Literature."   REVUE   DE  LA  FACULTE  DES  LETTRES  ET 
SCIENCES  HUMAINES,  9  (1974),  9-13. 

Lebeaux,  Richard.   "Thoreau's  Scientific  Phase: 

Thoreau  and  John  Russell."   CS,  15  (Summer,  1980), 
1-5. 

Little,  Craig.   "Thoreau's  Outer  Beach  Walk  Re-Crea- 
ted."  CAPE  COD  TIMES.   Oct.  23,  1980. 

Margolis,  John  D.   JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH:  A  WRITER'S 
LIFE.   Knoxville:  Univ.  of  Tenn.,  1980.   254pp. 
The  first  biography  of  Thoreau's  biographer.   It 
discusses  Krutch 's  biography  of  Thoreau  as  one  of 
the  three  major  works  by  Krutch.   It  demonstrates 
how  much  a  part  of  Krutch 's  life  Thoreau  was,  as- 
cribing his  deep  interest  in  nature  in  his  later 
years  almost  entirely  to  the  inspiration  of  Thoreau. 

Moller,  M.  E.   THOREAU  IN  THE  HUMAN  COMMUNITY.   Review. 
CS,  Summer,  1980. 

Myerson,  Joel.   THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TRANSCENDENTALISTS 
AND  THE  DIAL.   Rutherford:  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Univ. 
Press   1980.   345pp.   Probably  the  most  important 
study  related  to  American  Transcendentalism  since 
Lawrence  Buell's  LITERARY  TRANSCENDENTALISM,  al- 
though this,  unlike  Buell,  is  primarily  an  histori- 
cal study  rather  than  a  critical  study.   It  is 


the  first  book-length  study  of  the  Transcenden- 
talists'  major  periodical  since  George  Willis 
Cooke's  now  almost  completely  outdated  study  of 
more  than  eighty  years  ago.   Myerson' s  book  gives 
a  full  history  of  the  Transcendentalist  (or  Hedge) 
Club,  an  issue  by  issue  history  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  DIAL,  and  biographical  sketches  of  all 
but  the  two  or  three  best  known  contributors 
(where  such  sketches  would  be  superf]uous)  and  a 
discussion  of  their  contributions.   The  book  is 
filled  with  delightful  little  anecdotes,  many  of 
them  first  told  here.   Thoreau  of  course  is 
featured  prominently  throughout  the  book  and  for 
the  first  time  we  have  solid  information  about 
some  of  his  lesser  known  friends. 

Nolan,  Martin.   "He  Heard  a  Different  Drummer."  BOS- 
TON GLOBE.   Oct.  31,  1980.   Comparing  John  Ander- 
son to  Thoreau. 

Oehlschlaeger,  Fritz  and  George  Hendrick.   TOWARD 
THE  MAKING  OF  THOREAU  '"5  MODERN  REPUTATION.   Review. 
CS.  Summer,  1980. 

Parker,  Martha.   "On  the  Banks  of  Walden  Pond."  TJQ, 
12  (July,  1980) ,  8.   Poem. 

Perry,  David.   "Walden  Loses  Solitude,  Not  Symbolism. 
HIGH  POINT  (N.C.)  ENTERPRISE.   Aug.  31,  1980. 
Visit  to  Walden  Pond. 

Roach,  Marilynne  K.   DOWN  TO  EARTH  AT  WALDEN.   Re- 
view.  CONCORD  PATRIOT.   Dec.  18,  1980. 

Schneider,  Richard  J.  "CAPE  COD:  Thoreau's  Wil- 
derness of  Illusion."  ESQ,  26  (1980),  184-196. 
A  thoughtful  discussion. 

Shimbo,  Satoru.   "Thoreau's  View  of  the  Oriental 
Thoughts."  in  A  THEORY  OF  THE  JAPANESE  THOUGHTS 
AND  HISTORY.   Tokyo:  Daito,  1980.   pp.  343-361. 
Text  in  Japanese. 

SUNDAY  INDEPENDENT  (Melrose,  Mass.).   "Photo  Fluke: 
Picturing  Walden ' s  Famous  Author."   Nov.  23,  1980. 
On  the  discovery  of  the  new  print  of  the  Dunshee 
ambrotype. 

Thoreau,  H.D.   "The  Fisher  Boy"  in  Lucy  Larcom,  ed. 
HILLSIDE  AND  SEASIDE.   Boston:  Osgood,  187  7. 
p.  190. 

.   "Inspiration"  &  "Upon  the  Beach"  in  W.  J. 

Linton.   POETRY  OF  AMERICA.   London:  Bell,  1878. 
pp.  157,  158. 

.      KTAADN.      New   York:    Tanam  Press,    1980.      93 

pp.   First  separate  printing  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  THE  MAINE  WOODS ,  text  based  on  the  Prince- 
ton Edition.   Beautifully  printed  in  large,  clear 
type  in  both  hardbound  and  paperbound  editions. 
Aimed  at  a  youthful  audience. 

WALDEN.   Introduced  by  Colin  Ward.   Wood- 
engravings  by  Michael  Fenton.   London:   Folio 
Society.   1980.   298pp.   A  beautifully  printed, 
illustrated,  bound  and  boxed  limited  edition. 
The  typography  is  both  aesthetically  pleasing  and 
highly  readable.   The  wood-engravings  are  delight- 
ful.  Unfortunately  they  did  not  pick  the  best 
copytext,  so  a  few  of  the  old  typos  are  repeated. 
But  on  the  whole  this  is  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trated editions  in  some  years. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  information 

used  in  this  bulletin:   W.  Abrams ,  A  Berlin,  M. 

Campbell,  F.  Dedmond,  M.  Detterline,  S.  Dunbar,  R. 

Epler,  M.  Fenn,  M.  G.  Fenn,  L.  Fergenson,  F.  Flack, 

D.  Hannan,  L.  Harding,  G.  Hasenauer,  R.  Haynes,  E. 
Hughes-Freas,  E.  Hunsaker,  E.  Johnson,  D.  Kamen- 
Kaye ,  W.  Mclnnes,  M.  Manning,  L.  Matheson,  E.  Max- 
field-Miller,  E.  Oliver,  F.  Peltier,  P.  Scipione, 

E.  Shaw,  R.  Thakur,  J.  Vickers,  M.  Wilder,  and  E. 
Witherell.  Please  keep  the  secretary  informed  of 
items  he  has  missed  and  new  items  as  they  appear. 
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NOTICE  01"1  SPFeT.'T,  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will  be 
held  at  8  p.m.. on  Wednesday,  February  25,  1980  at 
the  Thoreau  Lyceuff  at  156  Belknap  Street,  Concord, 
Mass. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  at  last  deter- 
mined that  the  Society  is  tax-exempt  and  not  a 
private  foundation  under  the  tax  laws.   However, 
that  determination  is  conditioned  upon  our  adding 
to  our  Articles  of  Organization  certain  provisions 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Society  can  operate  only 
for  charitable  purposes  and  that  if  it  is  dissolved 
and  its  assets  are  to  pass  to  the  Concord  Free  Lib- 
rary, the  Library  will  qualify  as  a  charitable  or- 
ganization at  that  time. 

We  are  advised  by  counsel  that  amending  articles 
of  organization  of  a  Massachusetts  charitable 
corporation  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  our  indi- 
vidual members.   Because  it  is  unlikely  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  individuals  who  are  members  of  the 
Society  will  ever  be  able  to  attend  the  same  mee- 
ting, effecting  an  amendment  to  our  Articles  of 
Organization  is  going  to  require  allowing  members 
to  vote  by  proxy. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  meeting  is  two- fold: 

1.  To  amend  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  to 
allow  members  to  vote  by  proxy. 

2.  To  make  it  clearer  that  it  is  only 
individuals,  and  not  institutions, 
who  are  voting  members  of  the  Society. 

If  the  By-Laws  are  amended  as  proposed  at  this 
special  meeting,  a  further  proposal  for  the  spe- 
cific amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Organization 
will  be  brought  to  the  members  at  the  annual  mee- 
ting of  the  Society  in  July  of  1981. 
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THE  ADAMS  WOODS 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  campaign  to 
raise  funds  to  purchase  and  preserve  the  Adams 
Woods  adjacent  to  Walden  Pond  has  been  successful 
and  the  87-acre  tract  containing  the  Andromeda 
Ponds  and  Well  Meadow,  just  south  of  Walden  Pond 
will  be  preserved  in  its  natural  state.   Two  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  Ira  Hoover  Fund  was  donated 
by  the  Thoreau  Society  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
July  towards  the  fund  and  an  additional  three  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  Hoover  Fund  was  authorized 
by  the  executive  committee  in  November. 


the  Aug.  21,  1980  issue  of  Leisure,  a  Keene  newspa- 
per, gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  house.   The 
menu  of  the  new  restaurant  features  a  cartoon  of 
Thoreau  and  a  brief  history  of  the  house.  .  .  And 
a  new  restaurant  in  Concord's  Depot  has  been  named 
"A  Different  Drummer." 

The  Concord  Antiquarian  Society  has  recently  is- 
sued a  beautiful  new  post  card  photograph  in  full 
color  of  Thoreau ' s  flute  and  spy-glass. 

The  Henry  D.  Thoreau  School  of  Wilderness  Studies 
at  Eastern  Connecticut  State  College  in  Willimantic 
will  offer  another  of  its  field  courses  on  "Thor- 
eau 's  Cape  Cod"  late  this  winter. 

Ray  Borst  points  out  to  us  the  existence  of  an- 
other author  by  the  name  of  Thoreau.   The  British 
Museum  contains  a  copy  of  A  NEW  &  PRACTICAL  COURSE 
OF  BOOKKEEPING  (London,  1815)  by  a  P.  Thoreau! 

The  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville  has  re- 
cently acquired  a  copy  of  WALDEN  inscribed  by  Thor- 
eau to  Charles  Lowell  and  also  some  Thoreau  manu- 
scripts. 

Can  anyone  help  us  identify  a  John  O.  Wattles  whb 
wrote  a  recently  discovered  letter  to  Thoreau?  He 
was  apparently  associated  with  John  Brown's  Kansas 
activities.   Or  an  Annie  (or  Amy?)  L.  Durfee  to 
whom  Sophia  Thoreau  presented  a  copy  of  Thoreau 's 
LETTERS  TO  VARIOUS  PERSONS  now  owned  by  Robert  Gal- 
vin  of  Boston? 

Bill  Plympton  has  a  cartoon  in  the  August  15,  1980 
Los  Angeles  L.A.  WEEKLY  showing  ball  players  label- 
ed "Henry  David  Thoreau"  and  "Henry  David  Catch".' 

Marilynne  Roach,  author  of  DOWN  TO  EARTH  AT  WAL- 
DEN, has  recently  produced  a  cardboard  cutout  model 
of  "Henry  D.  Thoreau ' s  Walden  Pond  House"  which  is 
available  from  the  Thoreau  Lyceum. 

In  a  current  documentary  film  on  the  life  of  James 
Agee,  President  Jimmy  Carter  compares  Agee  to  Thor- 
eau and  speaks  of  his  (Carter's)  admiration  for 
Thoreau. 

Frederick  Wagner  of  Hamilton  College  wonders  if 
by  any  chance  Thoreau  was  punning  when  he  created 
his  essay  title  "Life  without  Principle  (Princi- 
pal)"? 

Among  the  interesting  bits  of  information  included 
in  Joel  Myerson's  NEW  ENGLAND  TRANSCENDENTALISTS  AND 
THE  DIAL  are  (1)  Ellery  Channing  told  Margaret  Fuller 
in  a  letter  of  May  21,  1843  that  he  thought  Thoreau 
was  "oakum-brained."   (2)  Emerson's  account  book  for 
October  6,  1843  lists  a  payment  of  ten  dollars  to 
Thoreau  for  "papers  for  the  DIAL."   (3)  Caroline 
Sturgis  once  wrote  Margaret  Fuller  that  "Thoreau  imi- 
tates porcupines  successfully." 
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SKILL-O-GRAM 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  quotation  from  Thoreau  "Every  blade  in  the 
field,  every  leaf  in  the  forest,  lays  down  its 
life  in  its  season  as  beautifully  as  it  was  taken 
up,"  queried  in  the  Fall  bulletin,  has  been  identi- 
fied by  a  number  of  our  members  as  from  Thoreau' s 
letter  to  Emerson  on  March  2,  1842. 

Can  anyone  identify  this  quotation  from  Thoreau: 
"What  you  seek  in  vain  for,  half  your  life,  one 
day  you  come  full  upon,  all  the  family  at  dinner. 
You  seek  it  like  a  dream,  and  as  soon  as  you  find 
it,  you  become  its  prey"? 

The  former  Crystal  Restaurant  in  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  occupied  the  house  Thoreau' s  mother 
was  born  in,  has  been  taken  over  by  a  new  manage- 
ment and  rechristened  "Henry  David's".   An  article 
by  Dori  Jones,  "Henry  David's  Opens  in  Keene"  in 


Hfctmraiut  Htnry  David  Thortmu  (lUT-ti) 

Answer  to  puzzle   on   p.    6. 


